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The study tried to identify assusptions and 
intentions that Annrlo teachers, children, and parents, and Chicano 
children and parents hold of each other, their perceptions of each 
other, the extent to which these perceptions are realistic, and the 
implications of cultural differenced; and similarities in the 
education of Chicanos. The sample used for the elicitation of 
critical incidents in Phase I consisted of 24 Chicano parents, 31 
Chicano children, and 14 Anglo teachers. The retest sample in Ehase 
II (attribution and intention) consisted of the original 24 Chicano 
parents, added 13 Anglo parents and 20 Anglo children. The final 
sample was composed of 12 Anglo teachers, 10 Chicano parents, 10 
Chicano children, 10 Anglo parents, and 10 Anglo children. Seven 
results were drawn from this study, such as (1J Anglo and Chicanos 
were more similar in their use of attributes than they were sisilar 
in their use of intentions; and (2) there were no clearr 
uncomplicated differences between how Anglos and Chicanos deal with 
children in a classroom context. On the basis of the study results, 6 
assertations and implications for the education of Chicano children 
are made — e.g., in developing edticational programs for Chicano 
children, educators cannot seek simplistic solutions, such as 
bilingual programs. (FF) 
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C/UticaZ AJicidavU cue/te CJoiZzctzd Anglos and 
Cliicano6 and Incjonpofuitzd into a qwutioYincuUit duignad 
to invz/^tigatz tht zxtztftt to which Angto^ and Chicano^ 
oAiigned ottnAbixtj^ and Ivit&ntiont to cZohhnjoom bdmx^ionat 
IncJCdutA. Re6att6 6howzd that tkviz mAz no qJUak, tmr 
cotnpticatzd di^izmncu between hou) Anglo6 and ChLcmo6 
dzat with chiZdMit >in a ctM6n.oom contzxt. CattuMZ 
diii^ancM mviQzd only in thz intMKetatlon oi thz 
QtlmicAJbj and agz o£ thz n.Upond(wt, thz ethnicity thz 
6timuZu6 pzA6on, aitd thz ixAz oi attJubtxtu and intznt^cmA. 
The dliiQAQjntiatxtd att^ut/z^ and intzntion^ ai6igmd by 
Angto6 and Chicanoh to givm bahavionat inctdrntA 
6uppoHt thz a66tmption that not only ^ cuttuftz a Aig*^ 
vtliiaxnt va/Uablz in hzteAoaUtuAal cZa66Hoom, but dJUo, 
that whltz thz att/Ubut€6 and intJ^ntion6 weAz t/ULMha/tzd 
by ptuoM oi 6ijnitaA ethnicity, tkoAz mM 6pzci^ 
z^izcts paAtijCMZaA 6ituatioM that did not diiiznzntAjotz 
thz zthnic gK0iip6. 



To understand the undereducation of culturally different minorities » it 
is necessary to study the relationship between teachers and children. In an 
educational setting, the interactions are not determined siuiply by the sltua-* 
tion or task at hand, but are also shaped by cultural standards and eiqpec* 
tations. Intricate problems are involved in any attempt to understand the 
underattainment of Chicanos (Grebler, Moore > and Guzman, lUtlOi Carter, 1970). 

Most of the interactions between teachers and children, who share a 
similar culture, are fairly well^coordinated interchanges. The relative 
smoothness of such interaction is indicative of the accuracy of awareness on 
the part of the teacher to the children's life e>q>eriences* However 9 the 
meaning of social behaviors is not the same across culttires* In Inter- 
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cultural situations, signals and meanings differ; messages are encoded in one 
context and decoded in another. Thus, ethnocentric perception of one cul- 
ture often creates a Ustorted image of the life patterns of another culture, 
greatly increasing tho possibility of unexpected and misunderstood responses^. 
In school settings communication between teachers and culturally different 
children is filtered through contrasting norms, resulting in a context that 
limits both the cognitive and social development of culturally different 
children. 

In this paper the terms, Anglo and Chicano, serve psychologically to 
mark group self- identification. Chicano refers to those who are Spanish- 
speaking and of Mexican descent, and Anglo refers to all those who do not 
identify themselves as Spanish-speaking and of Mexican descent, and who are 
white ethnics. 

American schools reflect the dominant Anglo culture and serve as an inter-* 
face for the first important culture contact with Chicano students, who 
represent a reference culture different from that of the school pexsonnel. 
Specifically, Anglo teachers working with Chicano children are likely to 
project their own cxiltural attitudes and values to the child3?en. These im- 
perfect perceptions and misunderstandings contribute to the growth of pre- 
jwiiclal attitudes, which in turn, curtail educational achievement. A few 
educators have been able to grasp th3 full implications of the culture upon 
children's personality and school performance, but most have used the concept 
of cultural differences within a social pathology framework to rationalize and 
justify the school *s failure to educate Chicano children (Baratz and Baratz, 
1970 )• 
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The interrelated plight of the ineffective Anglo teacher and the poor 
educational performance of Chicano children began to move to center stage in 
the early 1930* s. In the literature the one acknowledged fact is the Chicano 
student's generally low attainment in formal schooling; it is much more 
difficult to explain or to understand. Grebler, Moore, and Guzman (1970) have 
documented the Chicano *s low educational attainment, ccHnparing it to Anglo 
and Black achievement. Although progress has been made, the education gap 
remains so large that it will continue to impede the mobility of Chicanes* 
Generally speaking, it is this lag rather than the progress made which con- 
cerns Chicano spokesmen « as well as educators. 

APPLICATION OF ATTRIBUTION THEORY TO THE STUDY OF 
CULTURAL DIFFERENCES IN AN EDUCATIONAL SETTING 

One recent development in psychology labeled attribution theory snd based 
primarily on the writings of social psychologists, Heider (1958), Jones and 
Davis (1965), and Kelley (1967), describes the processes by which an individual 
attains conceptions of attributes. ^^Attribution refers to the process of 
inferring or perceiving the dispositional prcperities of entities in the envi- 
ronment (Kelley, 1967, p. 193)." Jones and Davis add, "The perceiver seeks to 
find sufficient reason why the person acted and why the act took on a 
particular form (p» 220.)" TIius, it is not solely the behavior of the observtsd, 
but rather, that th^ behavior is used to infer intention or disposition. Thus 
attribution theory y>lays an inportant role in understanding interpersonal 
interactions. Once certain attributions are made, they become the basis for 
making further ones. 
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The application of an a'ftribution model to heterocultural situ,.r*;ions in 
a classroom provides the means whereby a variety of behaviors can be con- 
ceptalized in terms of a unifying construct. When teachers and chlV ren share 
a simil5tt» culture, attributions are fairly well-coordinated interactions with 
few errors However, in the event of heterocultural interactions, inaccurate 
attribu tions are often made. Glaring errors are made because the constraints 
of attitudes, values, and expectations of other cultures are often not apparent 
to outsiders. 

The adoption of attribution theory as an anlaytical tool in the stud;j of 
the educational process in a classroom can be instrumental in discovering how 
the behavior of Chicano students differentially affects the teacher's 
attribution of what guided, directed, or caused that behavior. If some under- 
standing is to be gained of cultural differences between Ch5.cano children and 
Anglo teachers, it is necessary first to understand how peqple process be-^* 
havioral cues from others. The differentiated attributions assigned by 
Anglos and Chicanes to selected child behaviors and the differentiated dispo- 
sitions of Anglos and Chicanes to act in regard to child behaviors support the 
assunptions that culture is a significant variable in heterocultural 
educations settings. 

AIM OF THE STUDY 

The general domain of the study was the differences between Anglos and 
Chicanos in their view of the appropriateness of child behavior and solutions 
cf critical interactions in an educational setting. It focused on the 
assumptions guiding the perceptions of Anglos and Chicanos of the behavioral 
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patterns of Chicano children in a classroom context. Sociological* ctiltural, 
and economic factors appear to be among the sources of Chicano educational 
failure. In this investigative study, culture was the significant variable, 
Usi:ig data that defined culturally critical behavior in an educational 
setting shcired by Anglo teachers and Chicano children 9 the purp^oses of the 
study were: 

(1) To identify the differences between Anglo teachers* chil- 
dren, and parents, and Chicano children and parents in 
their view of the appropriateness of child behavior in a 
classroom context, 

(2) To study the perceptions of Anglo teachers, children, 
and pai'ents, and Chicano children and parents of the 
behavioral patterns of Chicano childran in a public 
school context • 

(3) To e)q>lors the desirability of using attribution theory 
as a means of studying cultural conflict situations in 
an educational setting, 

(^) To develop procedures which might facilitate the col- 
lection of significant information on the education of 
young children who are culturally different from their 
teachers. 

Thus, the study was concerned wit^ the identification of assumptions and 
intentions that Anglo teachers, children, and parents, anti Chicano children 
and parents hold of each other, their perceptions of each other, the extent 
to which these perceptions are realistic, and the implications of cultural 
differences and similarities in the education of Chicanes ^ 



METHODOLOGY 



This study utilized the Field Guide for the Study of Aspects of the 
Subjective Ciature by Harry C. Triandis and Roy S. Malpass (1970) as a guide. 
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adapting the methodology to an exploratory study of cultural differences 
between Anglos-^d Chicanos in an educational context. 

A schematization of the general design of tne study is presented in Table 1* 
From the framework of attribution theory, the inulti-step design began with 
verbal elicitation procedxires from which incidents exemplifying critical be- 
havioral conflicts were extracted. These behavioral incidents were used* in 
turn, to elicit attributes and Intentions. With specific attributes and 
Intentions for each of the critical incidents , the final research instrument 
was conpleted, and the field study conducted. 



Table 1 
Broad Methodological Design 







Attribution Theory 


Phase 


I: 


Verbal Elicitation Procedures 






Critical Incidents 


Phase 


II: 


Attribution and Intention Lists 


Phase 


III: 


Field Study 



As Triandis and Halpass (1970) speciify, the model has both divergent and 
convergent elements within it. It begins in a divergent manner to generate a 
heterogeneoxis set of critical behaviors 9 then shifts to a convergent structure 
to reduce and interrelate the responses to the incidents to manageable terms 
within the theory of cultural differences in a school context* 
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An assximption underlying the niulti-step phases of this design (Triandis 
and MalpasS) 1970) is that by using sequentially related steps and two 
different samples of subjects , one for the elicitation of critical incidents 
and for the derivation of the attributes and intentions and another sample of 
subjects for the testing of the design > the biases of a single method of 
subject sanple can be reduced. 

Sample 

The sanple used for the elicitation of critical incidents in Phase I was 
composed of 24 Chicane parents » 31 Chicano children* and 14 Anglo teachers 
(Ns69). Tlie retest sanple in Phase II consisted of the original 14 Anglo 
teachers 9 20 of the original 31 Chicano children (eliminated the younger 
children in kindergarten to second grade), 13 of the original 24 Chicano 
parents (eliminated the parents of the om^itted Chicano children) 9 and added 
13 Anglo parents and 20 Anglo children (Ns80). The final research santple, 
drawn from another midwestem town» was conposed of 12 Anglo teachers , 10 
Chicano parents » 10 Chicano children » 10 Anglo parents ^ and 10 Anglo children. 
Because Chicano teachers were not available, the Anglo teachers were not in- 
cluded in the analyses (N=40). 

Phase I 

In Phase I Anglo teachers and Chicano parents and children were asked to 
descriie specific inter cult ui-al occurrences that had made an inpression on 
her/him that wei^ seen as a conflict situation- The technique followed in 
this interview was the semi sta4idardi zed interview which Merton and Kendall 
(1946) call the focuaed interview, in which a series of specific questions, 
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which are asked of everyone > was listed along with a series of o; tional sub- 
questions to be used or omitted, depending upon the responents' response to 
the original questions. The interviews were conducted in English or Spanish t 
according to the prefe:i?ence of the respondents. 

Phase II 

The task in Phase II was to develop critical behavioral incidents from 
the interview information of Phase I, to develop a questionnaire for the 
incidents, from which to elicit attributes and intentions, and to administer 
the instrument. The sanple coiislsted of the same respondents as in Phase 1, 
with the exception of the Chicano children in kindergarten to second 
grade and their parents and with the addition of Anglo parents and children* 

The interview data was collapsed into nineteen critical incidents 
(FlanagOT, 195^), Using Fiedler, Mitchell and Triandia, (1971) critical 
incident methodology as a guide, the critical incidents described (1) a common 
occurrence in which a Chicano student interacted with another person in a 
school context, (2) a situation which Anglos and/or Chicanos found conflicting 
and which were likely to be misinterpreted, (3) a situation which could be 
interpreted in a fairly unequivocal manner, given sufficient knowledge about 
the culttire, and (^} the incident had to be relevant to behavior? of behaviors 
of Chicano children in school. 

At the concltision of each incident, the respondents were asked to give 
three attributions and three intentions, ^'What three things would you say 
about (stimulus child's name)?" and "What three things woxild you do about 
(stimulus child's name)?" A graduated scale of 1 to 5, from not sure to very 
sure, oorapleted the answer sheet for each incident, which was written with 
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either an Aiiglo or Chicano student stimulus person. Each set of nineteen in- 
cidents was randomly selected to include Chicano and Anglo names. The trans-* 
lation of tho inatrximent from English to Chicano Spanish and backtranslating 
by members of both linguistic groups followed Werner and Campbell* s method* 
ology of decentering (1970). 

P hase III 

In Phase III the incidents and responses elicited in Phase II were reduced 
to workable dimensions » a questiannaire for the chosen incidents was developed, 
and the completed instrument was administered to a new sample of Anglo teachers, 
children9 and parents, and Chicano children and parents. 

The number of critical iricidents was collapsed to 8 incidents on the basis 
of che most frequent attributes and intentions for Anglos and Chicanes and the 
level of assurance in which they vere enumerated. Two attributes and two in- 
tentions, common across all the incidents, were selected « Using a semantic 
differential technique, the resulting instrximent, composed of nine incidents » 
asked each respondent to what extent (1-5) they would assign each of the four 
attributes and foxir intentions to each of the critical incidents. Critical 
incident #6, in which the cissignment of the attributes and Intentions was 
exceedingly obviovis, was inserted as a practice item to enable the adminis- 
trator of the instrument to make a judgment veri^ing that the respondents 
understood the procedure. This final instrtonent was then administered to the 
research senile. 
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RESULTS 

A six factor analyses of variance design was (1) tised to test the null 
hypothesis that there is no difference between Angloa and Chicanes in their 
responses to critical school incidents and (2) employed as a descriptive tool 
to detect differences in the use of the attributes and intentions. The six 
facto2?s were: 

(1) Ethnicity of the respondent: Whether the siobject was Anglo 
or Chicano. 

(2) Age of the respondent; whether the subject was a child or 
a parent. 

(3) Ethnicity of the stimulus person: whether the child actor 
was Anglo or Chicano. 

(4) Incidents: consisted of eight stories of descriptive be- 
havior in which the stimulus person (child actor) inter- 
acted with another person in a classroom setting* 

(5) Responses: Attribute 1 - does not compete 

Attribute 2 - does not stand up for his rights 
Intention 1 - to have a friend interpret mci 
explsiin to 

Intention 2 - to tell t hat he must not 

let people run over him 

The null hypothesis, that there is no difference in the responses of 
Anglos and Chicenos, was rejected at or beyond the •OS level of significance* 
Three basic groiq>s of findings emerged . First , the results indicated that 
in the inter-relation of the age of respondent » ethnicity of stimulus person , 
incident, and response » within the same behavioral incidents , differences 
between Anglos and Chicanes did not emerge in the use of attributes and 
intentions, rather differences between children and parents. 

Second, in the inter-relation of ethnicity of respondent, ethnicity of 
stimulus person^ incident, and attributes 1 and 2, withia the same behavioral 
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incidez^tS) differences between Anglos and Chicanos did not emerge* However » 
significant differences resulted between Anglos and Chicanos in their use of 

Intention 1, "to have a friend interpret and explain to J' (Table 2 and 3) 

arid Iat':;3iiion 2, "to tell that ctuat :v:>t let pec-i?itt ovf^r hiss 

(Tables U and 5). 

Third) in using attributes and intentions toward the stimultis person 
(child actor) across descriptive behavioral incidents ^ Anglos and Chicanos 
differed depending on (a) the ethnicity and age of the respondent and (b) on 
the ethnicity of the stiuiulus person. The use of "does not cc»9pete»'* (Tables 

6 and 7) "to have a friend interpret and explain to (Tables 8 and S) 

and "to tell that he must not let people run over hto" (Tables 10 tad 11) 

resulted in significant differences between Anglos and Chicanos* However « 
there were no significant diffexences between Anglos and Chicanos in their 
use of "does not stand up for his rights." 

The primary ret^ults of the study were as follows : 

(1) There were no clear » uncomplicated differences between how Anglos 
and Chicanos deal with children in a classroom context. In order 
to ascertain cultural differences between Anglos and Chicanos » 
the responses of the respondents had to be across incidents and 
not tied to individual incidents. Thus» the inter-relation of 
the ethnicity and age of the respondent » ethnicity of the sti- 
mulus person > and the use of attributes and intentions identified 
cultural differences between Anglos and Chicanos in a classroom 
setting. 

(2) Certain specif ic.J.ncidents were associated with differe^atial use 
of attributes and intentions » while others were not. The 
specific incidents for which use of attributes was differentiated 
were not alw^s the one& on which tise of intentions was 
differential. 

(3) Anglos and Chicanos were more similar in their use of attributes > 
than they were similar in their use of intentions. 
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Table 3 

The Sic^nificant Means of the Inter-relation of the Ethi?iA?ltv of 
Respondent, Ethnicity of Stimulus Person^ Incident, : jvi 
"To have a friend interpret and esqplain" 



£thnicitv of 
Respondent 
l->Anglo 


Ethnlcitv of 
Stimulu£; Person 
IrAnglo 
2«»Chicano 


Incident 


M 


1 


1 


4 


3 •466 


1 


2 


4 


4 •400 


1 


1 


5 


2.600 


1 


2 


5 


4.350 


2 


1 


5 


3.857 


2 


2 


5 


4.900 


1 


1 


6 


3.520 


1 


2 


6 


4.071 


2 


1 


6 


3.812 


2 


2 


6 


4.750 


1 


1 


7 


4.325 


1 


2 


7 


3.566 


1 


1 


8 


3.900 


1 


2 


8 


3.400 


2 


1 


8 


4.750 


2 


2 


8 


3.750 
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Table 5 

The Significant Means of the Inter-relation of the Bthnicity of 
Respondent, Ethnicity of Stimulus Person, Incident, and 
"To tell that he must not let people run over him** 



Ethnicity of 


Ethnicity of 






Respondent 


Stimulus Person 


Incident 


M 


1-Anglo 


1-Anglo 






2-Chlcano 


2-Chic£mo 






2 


1 


1 


3.666 


2 


2 


1 


2.571 


1 


1 


5 


2.125 


1 


2 


5 


4.233 


2 


1 


5 


3.828 


2 


2 


5 


3.166 


1 


1 


6 


3.270 


2 


2 


6 


2.750 


1 


1 


7 


3.750 


1 


2 


7 


2.333 


2 


1 


7 


4.000 


2 


2 


7 


3.280 


1 


1 


8 


4.300 


1 


2 


8 


2»500 
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Table 6 

The Inter-relation of the Ethnicity and Age of Respondent, 
Ethnicity of Stimulus Person, and "Does not compete" 
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Table 7 

The Significant Means of the Inter«»relation of the Ethnicity 
and Age of Respondent, Ethnicity of Stimulus Person, and 

"Does not compete" 



Respondents 



Anglo parents/Anglo stimulus person 2»790 
Chicano parents/Anglo stimulus person 4*166 
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Table 8 

The Inter-relation of the Ethnicity and Age of Respondent, 
Ethnicity of Stimulus Person, and 

"To have a friend interpret and explain to " 
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Table 9 . 

The Significant Means of the Inter-relation of the Ethnicity 
and Age of Respondent^ Ethnicity of Stimulus Person^ and 
"To have a friend interpret and explain to " 



Respondents M 

Anglo parents/Anglo stimulus person 3.403 
Anglo parents/Chicano stimulus person 3.718 

Chicano parents/Anglo stimulus person 4.643 
Chicano parents/Chicano stimulus person 4.687 
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Table 10 

The Inter-relation of the Ethnicity and Age of Respoiide.>t, 
Ethnicity of Stimulus Person, and 
"To tell — that he must not let people run over him" 
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Table 11 

The Significant Means of the Inter-relation of the Ethnicity 
and Age of Respondent^ Ethnicity of Stimulus Person, and 
"To tell that he must not let people run over him" 



Respondents M 

Anglo children/Arxglo stimulus person 3 •810 

Anglo children/Chicano stimulus person 3*848 

Aiuglo pcr.rent^/^nglo stxjiulus person 3.106 

Anglo parents/Chicano stimulus person 2«775 

Chicano children/Anglo stimulus person 2«940 

Chicano children/Chicano stimulus person 2«156 

Chicano parents/Anglo stimulus person 3 .994 

Chicano parents/Chicano stimulus person 3 •935 
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(U) Generally, all the gro\q>s similarly perceived the Anglo 
stimxaus person, but differed in their perception of the 
Chicano stimulus person* 

(5) The responses of the Chicano parents set then apart from 
Anglo parents and Anglo children and to a lesser extent 
from Chicano children. 

(6) Using concepts that were natural for the respondents in 
situations that were familiar to the r-^^sponuents , facilitated 
the collection of significant cultural differences in the 
classroom. 

(7) The attribute, "does not compete" and the intentions, "to 
have a friend interpret and e3q>lain to " and "to tell 

that he must not let people rim over him" were 
sI^iIFicant factors in the study of cultural ^differences 
between Anglos aiid Chicanes in a classroom setting. "Does 
not stand up for his rights" was not a significant factor 
in this study. 



DISCUSSI(»^ 



The dimensions of cultural differences in this study were the use cf 
attributes and intentions, depending on (a) the ethnicity and age of the rer 
spondent and (^) the ethnicity of the stimulus person. Thus, the dimensions 
of cultural differences were exemplified in (a) whether the dbstxvev was 
Anglo or Chicano, (b) whether the observer was a child or parent, £nd (c) 
whether the stimuliis person in the incident was Anglo or Chicano. For ex-* 
ample, across the same behavoral descriptions of classroom Incidents, Anglo 
parents and Chicano parents significantly varied in their use of "does not 
compete" when the stimulus person was Anglo. Because Anglo parents and Chicano 
parents did not vary significantly in their use of "does not compete" Uhm tiie 
actor was Chicano, nor did Anglo children end Chicano children vary slgnifi* 
cantly in their xme of "does not compete" when the ethnicity of the stimulus 
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person was considered, this specificity is essential for accuracy and under^ 
standing of cultural differences among Anglos arid Chicanos in a classroom 
setting. 

In addition, certain specific incidents were associated with differential 
use of attribution and intention^ while others were not. The specific in- 
cidents for which use of attributes was differentiated were not always the 
ones on which use of intentions was differential. There were some incidents 
for which use of attributes was differential by the ethnicity of the actor 
and etteilcity and age of the respondent, but for which intentions were not. 
Likewise » there were incidents where intentions were differential by the 
ethnicity and age of the respondent and ethnicity of the stimulus person $ but 
for which attributes were not. 

Heider (1958) suggests that an observer te^^ids to attribute his own re« 
actions to those of another, when they differ from his own, to personal 
characteristics in the other. l*he egocentric assumption assumes that the 
observed person is acting under constraints similar to those of the observer* 
In most Anglo classrooms, the egocentric assumption can provide the essential 
information for fairly accurate attribution. Houever, the necessary informa- 
tion for accurate attribution is unavailable in many heterocultural classrooms* 
Thus 9 the egocentric assumption is improperly used (Davidson and Feldman» 
1971). 

Across the same given incidents, different observers perceived classroom 
behavior differentially, depending on (a) the ethnicity and age of the observer* 
and (b) the ethnicity of the stimulus person in the incident. Within given 
s::ecific incidents, Anglo parents, Anglo children, Chicano patents > and Chlcano 
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children differentially used the intentions. 

Heider (1958 suggests that the social world presents more complex 
stimulus patterns than the physical world, but because persons are the 
locus of causality, these patterns are more dominant. Thus, the ethnicity 
of the stimulus person in the behavioral incidents was one of the key 
dimensions in the perceptions and intentions of the observers. Anglo 
children and parents and Chicano children and parents perceived the stimulus 
persons differentially, depending on whether the stimulus person was Anglo 
or Chicano. Their disposition towards the stimulus person varied even more 
differentially, depending once again, on whether the stimulus persons in the 
situation were Anglo or Chicano. 

The results within the same behavioral incidents are more difficult to 
order and are open to many interpretations. Two higher order inter- 
relations involving the use of attributes and intentions within the specific 
behavioral incidents resulted in significant differences. In the first of 
these inter-TOlations in which the age of respondent, ethnicity of the 
stimulus person, incident, and attributes and intentions were the inter- 
acting factors, the differences within the same behaviorial incidents were 
generational, that is, between children and parents in their use of the 
attributes and intentions, rather than cultural differences l^etween Anglos 
and Chicanes in their use of attributes and intentions. However, in the 
second inter-relations, the results indicated that in the inter-relation 
of ethnicity of respondent, ethnicity of stimulus person. Incident, and at- 
tributes and intentions, that cultural differences between Anglos and 
Chicanes existed in their use of Intentions 1 and 2, but not in their use 
of Attributes 1 and 2. 

ERIC 
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Across incidents » the set of relationships consisted of the ethnicity 
a2xl age of re8|>ondenv» ethnicity of stimulus person» incident* and 
Attributes 1 axid 2. Thus» across incidents » the inter "*relat ion of the 
ethnicity and age of respondent » ethnicity of stinailus person and Attributes 
1 and 2» look<id very similar. However » when collapsed acarass the age of 
respondent » the resulting interaction of ethnicity of respondent, ethnicity 
of stinsiilus person incident » and Attributes 1 and 2 looked different # For 
exan^le* in the Inter-relation of the ethnicity and age of the respondent « 
ethnicity of the stimulus person » and Attributes 1 and 2» there was signify 
icant variation in the use of Attributes 1 and 2 when the stimulus person 
was Anglo » but not when the stimulus person was Chicono. Therefore « 
although there was variation within incidents » there were no differences 
across incidents. 

It is extremely difficult* if at a31 possible* to ascertain the nature 
of a person *s experience with specific incidents* but overall* for specific 
incidents* knowledge of the observer's ethnicity* age* and the ethnicity 
of the stimulus person can provide a begixming basis for expectations of 
behavior. 

The findings indicate that there are no clear* uncomplicated 
differences between how Anglos and Chicaiios deal with childjran in a class* 
room setting. Nevertheless* significant cultural differences* within 
the context of complex inter-relations among factors* existed in the per-* 
ceptions of Anglos and Chicanes. In using attributes and intentions towards 
the stimulus persons (child actors) in a school setting* the study docu- 
ments that across given behavioral incidents* the use of attributes and 
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intentions by Anglos and Chicanos was differential, depending on (a) the 
ethnicity and age of the respondent across specific behavioral incidents 
and (b) the ethnicity of the stimulus person* 

The inter**relations» which were general across given behavioral 
incidents, are important in tl>i8 study because the use of attributes and 
intentions was not influenced by the specific dimensions of particujw 
incidents » but by the Interaction of the key variables* ethnicity and 
age of the respondent, ethnicity of the stimulus perscm, and the use of 
attributes and intentions. Thus, although there is a general pattern of 
use of attributes and intentions due to culture or ethnicity, there is. In 
addition, overlaid upon itt mixed with itt a separate effect of situations. 

IMPLICATIONS 

Specific conclusions can be drawn from this study which may narrow 
the gap in the discussion and articulation of the education of Chicano 
children in an enviroxanent of misunderstanding and resultant discrlmina« 
tion and failure. On the basis of the results of this study, the follow- 
ing assertations and implications for the education of Chicano children 
m^ be made: 

(1) piere are no clear ^ uncomplicated differences between how 
Anglos aiad Chicanos report dealing with children . He 
knc%r tha^ people differ, but on what are the differences 
contingent? In order to ascertain cultural differences 
between Anglos and Chicanos, It was essential that the 
responses of the respondents be across Incidents and not 
within individual incidents. Thus, the inter-relation of 
the ethnicity and age of the respondent, ethnicity of the 
stimulus person, and the use of attributes axid intentions 
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idmtlfl^d cultural differences between Anglos end Chiceiioe« 
Not only was the ethnicity of the respondent (Anglo or 
Chicane) an important factor, but also the age of the 
respondent <ohlld or parent). In addition, when the 
ethnicity of the stimulus person was considered, Anglos 
and Chicanes differed significantly in their use of the 
attributes and intentions • 

Aoeordlng to Heider, (19Hif) general perception is 
eharaoterlMd by a tendency towards a state of balance 
among the components in perception. The interactions ^ 
in classrooms in which the teachers and children are 
members of the same culture, are fairly well-*coordi- 
nated exchanges. The introduction of a second culture 
to the classroom creates an. inbalance, irtiich ia a source 
of cioncem for .Anglos and Chicanos. 

(2) In developing educati<mal programs for Chicane children > 
educators cannot seek slaglistic solutions » sudi as 
bilingual prograaST If the manner in which learning 
oecun is influenced by culture, and there are no dear* 
uncoaq>llcated cultural differences among Anglos and 
Chlcanoe in a classroom, Anglo educators may need to 
take a broader, more complex view of the educational 
needs of Chicane children. For exatsple, language 
difficulties may be evident in the speaking, reading, 
and writing of English by Chicano children, but to 
simply segregate Chicano children into special groups 
or classes with the Intent of giving additional atten<* 
tion to their language needs, may not make aiiy difference 
in the overall educational attainment of the children , 
if other si.tuatioM where cultural differences occur are 
Ignored. 

(3> Similarity in the use of attributes did not icwilt in 

simllari'^ age of Intentions. Anglos and Chlciaixy!^ 

weM more similar in describing given incidents, i.e., 
attributes, than they were on i^t to do about it, i.e. 
intentions. Educators may be able to get Anglos and 
Chlcanos to agree for example, that all children should 
be articulate in English. However, specific programs to 
accomplish this end may elicit differentiated responses 
frcm Anglos and Chlcanos. The use of attributes and in- 
tentions by Anglos and Chlcanos in this study dooumented 
the fact that Anglos and Chlcanos were more similar in 
their descriptions of the stimulus person in tiM behavioral 
incidents, than in what should be done about the stimultis 
person's described behavior* In discussing the eduoatlonal 
program of Chicano children with Chicano parents or the 
children themselves, educators may suraise that educational 
issues will be resolved with the agrcMent of the Chicano 
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parent or child on the identification of concerns and 
goal&. However » the resultci of this study would indic4ite 
that general apeement on educational goala does not spoan 
agreeiftent on the means to attain them^ 

(^) Generally, all the groups similarly perceived the Anglo 
stimulus person, but differed > in their perception of the 
Chicane stimulus person. All the groups described the 
Anglo stimulus person with more consistency than the 
Chicane stimulus person. Many possible e»rplanat:'ons may 
be presented to interpret this conslusion. One possible 
Interpretation, s\q>porting the low self-^esteem of Chicano 
children thesis (Coleman, 1966 )» is that lf» as this 
study suggests, Chicmo children differ more in their 
perception of Chicarro^^ than in their perception of Anglo 
children, it behooves educeitors to provide the necessary 
guidance and experiences which will enable Chicano 
children to more clearly define their roles and establish 
their 8elf-*ideAtify. 

(5) The respr^ses of the Chicano parents set them apart f»om 
Anglo pai^nts and Anglo children and to a lesser extent 
from Chicano childapen. Many An^lo school administrators 
and teachers of Chicano children have no contact, or at 
best minimal contact, with Chicano parents. If the family 
is the key agent of socialization and Chicano paNnts 
differ from Anglos as much as this study suggests, then 
educators must find ways to facilitate communication be- 
tween the school and the home, if the educational attain-* 
ment of Chicano childx*en is to be enhanced. 

(6) The methodology, using concepts that were natural for the 
respondents in situations that were familiar to the re«» 
spondents, facilitated the collection of significant 
cultural differences in the classroom. 

Because the population of this investigation study was a fairly re* 

stricted one, caution must be exercised in making any generalizations about 

the results to other populations. 
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